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WILDLIFE  RESTORATION   WEEK  IN   VIRGINIA 
March   18-24,   1951 

In  these  troubled  times,  more  than  ever  before,  we  need  to 
be  aware  of  the  serious  drain  upon  our  natural  wealth  re- 
sources— soil,  waters,  forests,  and  wildlife.  Unless  we  safe- 
guard each  one  of  these,  we  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation  will 
slowly  weaken  our  position  in  world  affairs. 

Wildlife  is  an  integral  part  of  our  entire  natural  resource 
heritage.  It  is  greatly  endangered.  Only  the  most  careful 
kind  of  husbandry  will  safeguard  it  for  our  own  use  and  that 
of  future  generations. 

Since  there  is  this  urgent  need  for  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  our  wildlife  resources,  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
the  week  of  March  18-24,  1951,  as  Wildlife  Restoration  Week 
in  Virginia.  This  period  is  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Wildlife  Restoration  Week,  first  set  aside  by  the  President  in 
193S. 

This  occasion  provides  a  real  opportunity  for  all  of  our 
citizens — men,  women,  and  children — to  do  something  con- 
structive for  wildlife  conservation.  Landowners  might  con- 
sider setting  aside  certain  pieces  of  land  for  wildlife  plantings  ; 
sportsmen  might  promote  habitat  improvement  projects  of  their 
own;  school  administrators,  teachers,  and  pupils  can  very 
profitably  devote  part  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  our  wild- 
life and  its  conservation. 

In  the  interest  of  good  citizenship,  I  hope  that  every  Vir- 
ginian will  do  his  or  her  part  to  make  this  special  week  for 
wildlife  a  success.  ^ 
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•  Review  the  Conservation  Pledge 


Make  wildlife  food  plantings 


Buy  wildlife  poster  stamps 


Conduct  classroom  forums 


•  Plan  group  meetings 


Talk  conservation 


Prepare  displays 
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Geese  against  the  sunset  answer  the  age  old  call  of  the  northlanrl 
and  provide  a  picture  that  carries  the  breath  of  spring. 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE  gratefull.v  receives  for  consideration  all  news  items, 
articles,  photoeraphs,  sketches  and  other  materials  which  deal  with  the  use, 
manaeement    and   study    of    Virginia's    interrelated,    renewable    natural    resources: 
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Since  wildlife  is  a  beneficiary  of  the  work  done  by  State  and  Federnl  land-use 
agencies  in  Virginia,  editorial  policy  provides  for  recognition  of  their  accomplish- 
ments and  solicitation  of  their  contributions.  Credit  is  given  on  material  published. 
Permission    to   reprint  is   granted   provided  proper   credit   is   pivon. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS:  One  Year,  $1.00;  two  years,  $1.50;  three  years, 
$2.00.  Remittances  by  check  or  money  order  to  be  made  payable 
to  the  Treasurer  of  Virginia.  Local  game  wardens  will  accept  sub- 
scriptions or  they  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries.  7  North  Second  Street,  P.  O.  Box  1642, 
Richmond    13,   Virginia. 

Entered  as  second  class  mail  matter  November  18,  1947,  at  the  Post  Office  at 
Richmond,  Virginia,   under  the  Act  of  August  24,    1912. 


YOUR  COMMISSION'S 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS  IN  1950 


■  By  I.   T.  QUINN  - 
Executive  Director 


THE  YEAR   195  0  was  one  of  fine  accomplish- 
ment by  your  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries.    Straight  down  the  list,  the  objectives 
set    forth    in    the    long- 
range   program  in   1948 
were    achieved     and    in 
virtually  every  case  ac- 
tual results  exceeded  the 
promises    made   in   that 
program.     It  was  a  ban- 
ner   year   in   game    and 
fish    management    in 
Virginia. 

A  major  attainment 
was  the  widespread  un- 
derstanding and  accept- 
ance of  the  long-range 
program  as  the  work 
under  that  program  en- 
ters upon  the  third  year. 
The  proposition  of  ap- 
plying scientific  meth- 
ods to  the  permanent  expansion  of  the  State's 
wildlife  resources  under  a  fixed  policy  ha*;  met  with 
widespread  approval.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  State  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing overall  policy,  carefully  planned  and  wide- 
ly publicized. 

Working  in  the  past  with  largely  p.  skeleton  or- 
ganization, the  Commission's  administrative  frame- 
work has  finally  been  filled  in,  with  the  result  that 
the  agency  is  fully  departmentalized,  with  care- 
fully chosen  personnel  carrying  out  the  work  of 
five  administrative  divisions — Game,  Fish,  Law  En- 
forcement, Education  and  Fiscal.  All  work  to- 
gether with  enthusiasm  to  the  end  that  Virginia's 
wildlife  potentials  may  be  far  more  fully  developed. 


Back  in  1948  the  Commission  carefully 
planned  and  adopted  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history  a  long-range  development  pro- 
gram for  game  and  fish.  Certain  definite 
policies  were  adopted  and  several  very 
clear-cut  ohjectives  were  named.  The 
sportsmen  of  the  state  and  the  puhlic  gen- 
erally were  promised  a  periodic  report  on 
the  progress  of  this  program.  Here  Execu- 
tive Director  Quinn  explains  the  Commis- 
sion's accomplishments  in  1950.  May  we 
urge  that  every  reader  of  Virginia  Wildlife 
take  ten  minutes  to  read  this  report — then 
pass  it  on  to  a  friend. — Editor. 


Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  permanent 
restoration  of  habitat,  which  is  a  basic  objective 
set  forth  in  the  long-range  program.     Operations 

of  the  fish  hatcheries 
have  been  highly  suc- 
cessful, with  constant 
expansion  in  progress  in 
that  field.  The  Law  En- 
forcement Division  has 
been  greatly  strength- 
ened and  the  work  sys- 
tematized under  an  able 
chief  of  division.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  strides 
of  all  have  been  made  in 
education  of  the  public, 
made  possible  through 
increased  appropriations 
for  the  purpose.  The  fis- 
cal affairs  of  the  Com- 
___^^^^^__^^^^^^_       mission  are  in  excellent 

shape. 
The  entire  agency  looks  forward  with  enthusiasm 
to  the  possibility  of  even  more  satisfactory  accom- 
plishments in  the  years  ahead.  The  people  in  gen- 
eral have  abandoned  the  fallacy  that  wildlife  re- 
sources can  be  restored  in  a  day,  and  there  is  ever- 
increasing  assistance  on  the  part  of  conservation- 
minded  citizens  in  efforts  not  only  to  perpetuate, 
but  to  expand,  wildlife  resources  which  should  be 
far  more  abundant  in  Virginia. 

Game   Restoration 

In  a  specific  project  for  the  improvement  of 
habitat  on  privately-owned  farms,  2,295  landown- 
ers actively  cooperated,  with  the  result  that  farms 
embracing    650,000    acres   were   permanently    im- 
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The   Coniinission's  farm  game   hahilat   restora- 
tion program  improved  over  600,000  acres  of 
farmland   in    1950. 
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Forest  game  restoration  work  saw  more  turkeys 

restocked   in   areas    deficient    in    the    necessary 

brood  slock. 


proved  for  upland  game.  This  was  a  major  accom- 
plishment in  which  the  Commission  furnished  ma- 
terials and  guidance.  Many  more  miscellaneous 
plantings,  not  under  formal  agreement,  also  were 
made  on  privately-owned  lands. 

More  than  5  00  clearings  were  added  in  the  two 
national  forests — the  George  Washington  and  the 
Thomas  Jefferson — bringing  the  total  of  such 
habitat-improvement  efforts  for  forest  game  to  a 
total  of  3,000.  Work  was  greatly  intensified  in 
developing  food  and  cover  along  old  roads  in  the 
forests,  bringing  the  total  mileage  of  such  roads 
and  trails  to   5  2  5. 

Most  of  the  work  of  the  Game  Division  is  con- 
ducted under  nine  overall  projects,  set  up  by  the 


Commission  and  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Under  this  arrangement,  three- 
fourths  of  the  costs  are  defrayed  out  of  money 
allocated  to  Virginia  from  the  Pittman-Robertson 
Fund.  The  Commission  furnishes  one-fourth  of 
the  costs  both  of  capital  outlays  and  maintenance. 
One  of  these  projects — in  addition  to  the  major 
projects  of  habitat  restoration  on  forest  and  pri- 
vately-owned lands — is  the  Hawfield  tract  in 
Orange  County  which  is  being  developed  inten- 
sively for  the  production  of  upland  game  through 
practical  methods.  Another  is  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  Hog  Island,  a  marsh  area  of  some 
2,000  acres  on  the  lower  James  River  in  Surry 
County,  for  development  as  a  resting  and  feeding 
ground  for  waterfowl. 

Fish  Restoration 

Tremendous  expansion  has  been  made  in  the  fa- 
cilities for  the  production  of  game  fish  with  which 
to  restock  the  public  waters.  Operations  of  exist- 
ing hatcheries  were  especially  satisfactory,  with  the 
result  that  20  per  cent  more  adult  game  fish,  all 
from  carefully  selected  brood  stocks,  were  released 
than  in  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

An  increase  of  fully  30  per  cent  in  the  output 
of  largemouth  bass  and  other  warm-water  species 
may  be  expected  as  a  result  of  extensive  improve- 
ments at  the  Stevensville  Hatchery.  Approximately 
28  acres  of  water  were  provided  in  breeding  pools 
through  the  construction  of  new  pools  on  land 
already  owned  by  the  Commission. 

Twelve  additional  rearing  pools,  of  permanent 
construction,  were  built  at  the  trout  rearing  station 
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The  fish  division  provided  more  than  150  tons 
of  fish  for  Virginia  anglers  during  1950. 
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at  Montebello,  and  22  others,  with  old  wooden 
sidewalls  which  were  fast  going  to  decay,  were  re- 
constructed out  of  concrete.  The  carrying  capac- 
ity of  the  Montebello  unit,  where  young  trout  are 
brought  from  the  Marion  Hatchery  and  kept  un- 
til ready  to  release  in  the  streams,  will  be  greatly 
expanded  as  a  result  of  this  work. 

Property  has  been  acquired  and  the  work  is  well 
under  way  on  a  new  hatchery  for  smallmouth  bass 
in  Smyth  County  which  will  double  the  output  of 
these  fish  which  are  now  being  produced  in  large 
quantities  at  Front  Royal. 

Gordon's  Lake  in  Mecklenburg  County,  which 
was  constructed  in  1949,  was  stocked  and  opened 
to  public  fishing.  During  1950,  this  pond  sup- 
plied good  fishing  to  literally  hundreds  of  fishermen, 
men,  women  and  children,  who,  heretofore,  had 
not  had  opportunity  to  fish  for  game  fish. 

Law  Enforcement 

An  important  step  in  the  advancement  of  law 
enforcement  was  the  selection  of  a  trained  execu- 
tive to  head  the  law  enforcement  division  and  give 
general  supervision  to  all  the  activities  of  wardens, 
the  five  supervising  wardens,  and  the  staff  of  con- 
servation officers.  Arrests  and  convictions  ran  well 
beyond  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  staff  of  conservation  of- 
ficers, generally  spoken  of  as  the  flying  squadron, 
was  fully  demonstrated.  Five  men  were  added  to 
this  force  during  the  year.  The  services  of  these 
men  have  been  invaluable  in  assisting  local  wardens 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  they  were  so  well 
known  to  local  law  violators.  The  flying  squadron 
has  been  highly  effective  in  breaking  up  flagrant 
violations  in  areas  of  habitual  lawlessness. 

The  entire  enforcement  staff  has  been  brought 
much  more  actively  into  the  field  of  education.  A 
disappointment  of  the  past  year  was  the  inability 
to  hold  the  warden's  school  at  Blacksburg.  While 
the  program  had  been  fully  arranged,  the  polio 
epidemic  made  it  inadvisable  to  hold  it,  in  keeping 
with  health  policies  in  the  State  during  the  epi- 
demic. 

Adjustment  of  pay  scales  among  the  county 
wardens  did  much  toward  encouraging  the  men 
in  the  field. 

Edncalion   Division 

Activities  in  the  field  of  education  were  greatly 
expanded  with  the  setting  up  of  a  distinct  educa- 
tion division,  fully  staffed  with  carefi'lly-choscn 
personnel.  The  magazine  Virginia  Wildlife  was 
beautified    and    made    more    comprehensive.     Ar- 


New  liaUlieiies   umlt'r  c«iiifilriifti«m   pioiiii!»t*  an 
?hing  future  for 
ion's   fishermen. 


even  greater  fishing  future  for  the  Ohl  Doniin- 


LaM  enforcement  activities  played  an  important  part 
in  the  Commission's  program  during  the  past  year. 
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The  law  enforcement  division  constantly  checks  and 
searches  the  game  laws  to  provide  hetter  enforcement. 
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The  education  division  provided  conservation  pro- 
grams for   schools,  and   interested  organizations. 
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Awarding  of  prizes  hy  Governor  Battle  helped 
make    the    wildlife    essay    contest    outstanding. 
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The  fiscal  division  handled  all  receipts  and  dishurse- 
ments  and  distributed  dog  license  blanks  and  tags. 


rangement  was  made  with  the  Virginia  Press  As- 
sociation to  distribute  regular  news  releases  to  all 
papers  of  the  State. 

For  the  first  time,  an  exhibit  was  made  at  the 
State  Fair  which  was  awarded  first  prize  among 
educational  exhibits  of  the  State  agencies.  The 
Third  Annual  Essay  Contest  showed  increasing  in- 
terest and  effectiveness,  and  plans  were  laid  for  the 
fourth  contest  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  Mem- 
bers of  the  staff  personally  addressed  more  than 
100  assemblages  of  sportsmen's  clubs  and  other 
groups. 

A  special  services  section  was  set  up,  with  a 
trained  man  in  charge  who  went  about  the  State 
meeting  with  gatherings,  showing  picture  slides  and 
stimulating  interest  in  wildlife  and  in  the  Com- 
mission's program.  A  weekly  15 -minute  radio 
program  was  inaugurated,  in  Richmond,  in  addi- 
tion to  another  radio  program  of  five  minutes 
which  has  been  broadcast  and  rebroadcast  over  nine 
radio  stations. 

Distribution  of  5,000  safety  posters  was  made 
and  the  mimeographing  and  distribution  of  edu- 
cational literature  was  greatly  stepped  up.  Two  ex- 
cellent sound-color  movies  were  made  during  the 
year  as  a  means  of  reaching  great  numbers  of  Vir- 
ginia people  who  could  not  be  reached  in  any 
other  way.  Large  numbers  of  films  were  distributed 
for  use  by  groups  at  their  meetings. 

Work  has  been  completed  on  a  22,000-word 
manuscript  on  Bivdlife  of  Virginia,  which  is  slated 
for  publication  in  1951. 

Fiscal   Division 

All  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Commis- 
sion were  efficiently  recorded  and  audited,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  system  under  which  the  Game  Pro- 
tection Fund  is  handled  in  the  office  of  the  State 
Treasurer  and  all  deposits  and  withdrawals  were 
made  through  his  office.  Distribution  of  license 
blanks  and  dog  tags  was  made  through  this  division. 

Data  was  assembled  in  correct  form  for  the  an- 
nual report  which  is  printed  each  year,  and  which 
gives  a  breakdown  of  all  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  game  fund  revenue.  The  annual 
budget  was  prepared  for  submission  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. All  accounts  of  the  Commission  were  kept 
in  such  condition  as  to  be  immediately  available 
for  inspection  and  analysis. 

Accounts  of  the  clerks  and  others  entrusted  with 
the  sales  of  licenses  were  carefully  checked  and 
proper  requisitions  were  made  to  the  Treasurer  for 
all  other  expenditures  of  the  Commission. 
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±  L^siLUiLj    PRAYED  NERVES 


By  R.  W.  ESCHMEYER 


Executive  Vice-President,  Sport  Fishing  Institute 


DOES  YOUR  ROUTE  to  work  pass  along  a  lake 
or  a  stream?     If  it  does,  the  chances  are  that 

you  often  see  able-bodied  men  out  in  the  water 
or  on  the  bank,  busy  casting  their  lures.  They  are 
so  intent  on  their  activity  that  they  don't  even  see 
your  car  go  by.  You  rush  to  work  to  do  your  part 
in  the  present  emergency — they  simply  cast  their 
lures ! 

There  was  a  time  when  these  activities  might  have 
reminded  us  of  Nero's  fiddling  while  Rome  was 
aflame.  But  now  we  see  no  resemblance,  because 
we  know  that  the  fellow  who  spends  his  "off"  day 
on  his  favorite  lake  or  stream  will  probably  be  do- 
ing his  regular  job  a  little  better  because  of  his 
angling. 

Fishing  has  played  an  important  part  in  our  lives 
ever  since  the  settlers  first  came  to  America.  There 
have  been  many  changes  in  our  way  of  living  since 
those  early  days,  but  angling  continues  to  make  its 
contribution  to  human  well-being.  In  the  early 
days  fishing  meant  fresh  meat  for  the  table,  today 
it's  a  tonic  for  frayed  nerves. 

To  our  ancestors,  each  work  day  brought  with 
it  a  new  physical  challenge.  There  was  new  ground 
to  be  cleared,  or  corn  to  be  planted,  and  many 
other  arduous  chores  to  perform,  all  with  the  aid 
of  but  moderately  primitive  equipment.  Plowing 
then  was  not  so  simple  as  sitting  at  the  wheel  of 
an  iron  horse  while  the  diesel-powered  vehicle  pre- 
pared the  soil  in  a  hurry. 

Then  there  was  also  the  problem  of  harvesting 
crops,  mostly  by  hand,  and  of  guarding  the  fields 
against  depredations  of  wild  animals.  Truly,  each 
day  meant  long  hours  of  physical  labor,  but  the 
routine  was  relatively  simple.  No  great  amount  of 
nervous  energy  or  mental  exercise  was  needed  to 
clear  land  for  cultivation,  nor  to  plant  corn. 

Now,  however,  a  few  generations  later,  a  day's 
routine  for  the  average  person  is  decidedly  differ- 
ent. At  an  early  hour  the  shrill  clamor  of  an  alarm 
clock  jerks  us  to  our  feet.  Clock-makers  have  done 
much  to  give  the  alarm  a  soft,  soothing  tone,  but 
anything  that  reminds  us  of  another  busy  day  will 
never  be  considered  pleasant. 

Once  we  are  up,  there  is  the  race  against  time; 


we  must  dress  hurriedly,  eat  our  breakfast  even 
more  hurriedly,  and  then  fight  the  traffic  to  our 
office,  shop,  or  factory.  Here,  as  likely  as  not,  our 
work  will  be  mental.  Our  efforts  will  be  directed 
toward  selling  others  certain  goods  or  ideas,  and 
toward  offering  the  necessary  sales  resistance  to- 
ward those  who  happen  to  have  similar  designs 
on  us.  The  noon  meal  will  usually  be  eaten  "in 
conference."  At  quitting  time  we  have  another 
try  at  outwitting  our  fellow  drivers  who  are  like- 
wise in  a  hurry  to  get  home.  Then,  after  a  day  of 
contacts,  comes  the  social  "hour"  which  involves 
more  contacts,  and  which  has  a  way  of  extending 
through  several  hundred  minutes  instead  of  the  sixty 
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well-being  than  any  patent  nie<liein«! 
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Photo    hil  Krstcio 


No  ulcers  or  other  troubles  in  this  picture!     Ang- 
ling provides  the  mental  relaxation  that  is  neces- 
sary in  the  niotlern  world. 


which  normally  constitute  an  hour.  After  a  little 
sleep  the  mechanical  contrivance  on  the  dresser 
lets  go  with  another  blast.   .   .  . 

The  shift  in  our  mode  of  living  since  pioneer 
days  has  been  an  extreme  one.  In  the  early  days 
there  was  a  tendency  toward  too  much  physical 
exertion,  but  today  the  problem  is  one  of  trying  to 
avoid  nervous  exhaustion.  Our  manner  of  life  has 
changed  decidedly  but  our  bodies  differ  little,  if 
any  from  those  of  our  ancestors.  Several  genera- 
tions ago  folks  were  often  plagued  by  disease;  de- 
velopments in  medicine  have  since  done  much  to 
lengthen  the  average  life-span.  But  our  present 
pace  is  taking  its  toll.  Mental  ailments,  heart  dis- 
ease, and  gastric  troubles  are  on  the  increase.  Ap- 
parently, our  bodies  weren't  built  for  the  present 
tempo  of  living.     We  are  living  too  fast. 

In  the  old  days  the  hard  working  pioneers  went 
fishing  rather  often,  but  they  were  interested  solely 
in  getting  meat  for  the  table.  They  used  any 
method  of  capture  which  would  help  them  reach 
their  objective.  Fish  supplies  were  abundant  be- 
cause there  were  few  people  to  harvest  them.  Re- 
frigeration was  unknown.      Fish,  as   a  supply   of 


fresh  meat,  contributed  much  toward  solving  their 
food  problem. 

Today  there  is  plenty  of  meat.  We  need  only 
to  go  to  the  nearest  market  to  get  any  of  a  dozen 
or  more  kinds.  Fish  are  available,  too,  and  they 
can  be  bought  already  cleaned.  We  no  longer  need 
to  fish  for  meat  as  our  ancestors  did.  But  angling 
is  even  more  important  today  than  it  was  in  the 
early  days  because  it  furnishes  healthful  and  badly 
needed  relaxation. 

Angling  does  provide  mental  relaxation.  While 
trying  to  entice  the  fish  to  take  his  hook,  a  man's 
mind  is  at  ease.  He  forgets  all  about  his  daily  strug- 
gle to  "keep  up  with  the  Jones',"  or  to  get  ahead 
of  them  if  possible.  While  angling,  he  can  think 
of  his  business  competitors  as  normal  human  be- 
ings, if  he  bothers  to  think  of  them  at  all.  While 
playing  a  fish  he  can  even  forget  whether  he  is  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican.  He  is  at  peace  with 
the  world — a  peace  which  he  seldom  finds  in  his 
normal  daily  routine. 

Angling  can  do  more  than  rest  our  nerves;  it 
may  give  us  better  perspective.  The  fellow  who 
can  "get  away  from  it  all"  every  now  and  then 
will  probably  be  thinking  on  a  more  even  keel,  he 
will  be  a  little  easier  to  live  with,  and  he  might  even 
lengthen  his  life-span  a  bit.  The  number  of  fish 
in  the  creel  or  on  the  stringer  is  no  longer  a  meas- 
ure of  our  success  at  angling.  If  the  trip  brought 
temporary  relaxation  and  contentmem,  it  was  def- 
initely a  success. 

Fishing  is  important  in  normal  times;  in  abnor- 
mal times  like  these  it  is  even  more  significant. 
It's  a  nerve  tonic  which  we  can  recommend  with- 
out reservation.  Twenty  million  Americans  are 
taking  it,  and  the  number  of  "addicts"  is  increas- 
ing. Before  taking  your  next  dose,  remember  that 
the  wife  has  nerves  too.  The  next  generation  may 
face  an  even  more  complicated  future,  and  the  kid 
who  learns  to  enjoy  fishing  will  be  a  little  better 
equipped  to  face  it.  So,  take  the  whole  family. 
There's  a  possibility  that  these  amateurs  will  catch 
more  fish  than  you  do,  but  that's  no  excuse  for 
leaving  them  at  home.  Simply  console  yourself 
by  remembering  that  the  number  of  fish  in  the 
creel  or  on  the  stringer  is  no  longer  a  measure  of 
your  angling  success.  Your  objective  is  relaxation 
— not  meat! 
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Three  Million  Canvosbacks 


By  WILLL41VI  S.  SNOW 


DURING  THE  MIDDLE  twenties,  the  old  Bio- 
logical Survey  of  the  Federal  Government  esti- 
mated that  there  were  three  million  canvasback 
ducks  concentrated  on  the  Potomac  River  near 
Washington.  I  was  fortunate  to  have  a  blind  on 
the  river  at  that  time  and  if  the  Survey  had  said 
ten  million  I  would  have  believed  it.  Never  have 
I  seen  anything  to  equal  it,  before  or  since.  From 
late  in  November  until  early  spring  the 
river,  from  Washington  to  Colonial 
Beach,  was  black  with  great  masses  of 
ducks.  Travelling  on  the  river 
steamer,  one  could  hear  the 
muffled  roar  of  great  rafts 
of  ducks,  all  night  long,  as 
they  rose  from  their  feed- 
ing grounds  ahead  of  the 
boat. 

A  friend  and  I  had  our 
blind  on  the  outer  edge  of 
a  marsh,  between  Alexan- 
dria and  Mount  Vernon.  It 
was  easily  reached  by  the  Mount 
Vernon  car  line.  We  got  off  the  car 
at  a  small  way  station  and  walked 
about  300  yards,  and  there  we  were.  Em 
ploying  an  old  timer  as  a  guide,  we  had  him  put 
out  the  stool  of  decoys  three  days  a  week,  about 
noon.  We  caught  the  midday  car  and  about  30 
minutes  later  we  were  at  the  blind.  Usually  we 
had  to  crawl  the  last  few  yards.  By  the  time  we 
got  there  the  big  "Whitebacks"  were  swimming 
around  in  the  stool  or  circling  about  over  it.  Be- 
cause of  this,  our  first  shot  had  to  be  from  the  back 
of  the  blind.  Breathless  and  plenty  nervous  with 
the  effort  of  getting  there  without  being  seen,  to- 
gether with  the  excitement  of  anticipation,  we 
were  obliged  to  wait  a  few  minutes  to  get  our 
nerves  under  control  before  taking  the  first  shot. 
We  had  the  choice  of  swinging  on  the  bird  circling 
overhead  or  flushing  those  in  the  decoys.  Of  course 
there  were  always  misses,  but  what  a  thrill  it  was 
to  center  on  one  of  those  big  fellows  and  see  him 
tumble  in  a  puff  of  feathers,  smacking  the  water. 

After  the  first  shot,  we  just  had  time  to  retrieve 
our  kill,  if  any,  and  get  back  into  the  blind.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  first  gun  went  off,  the  great  flocks 
of  ducks  up  and  down  the  river  would  get  up  with 
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a  roar  like  a  passing  train  and  soon  the  air  was  filled 
with  flying  ducks,  some  flying  up  river  and  some 
flying  down.  They  would  get  mixed  up  and  soon 
they  would  be  coming  from  all  directions.  The 
flocks  reached  from  shore  to  shore  and,  until  they 
settled  down  again,  we  usually  had  fast  shooting. 
They  came  in  singles  and  small  groups  whirling 
over  the  decoys,  often  dropping  out  of  the  air  and 
sitting  down.  It  made  the  blood  tingle,  to 
see  them.  At  times  we  would  have  ten 
or  more  dead  ducks  down  before  we 
dared  go  out  to  pick  up.  Our  de- 
coys were  in  shallow  water  and 
we  could  usually  wade  out  and 
get  our  kill.  Sometimes  we 
had  to  use  a  long  pole  with 
a  hook  on  the  end  to  retrieve 
those  that  had  fallen  too  far 
out.  Nearly  always  those 
first  minutes  were  fast  and 
furious  shooting.  Then  after 
laying  them  out  in  line  on  the 
ground  we  would  marvel  at  the 
sight. 
A  big  canvasback  looks  much  larger 
than  he  really  is.  Being  a  cold  weather  bird, 
he  carries  a  heavy  coat  of  feathers.  Although  I  had 
killed  many  ducks,  I  could  not  get  over  the  habit  of 
going  up  and  down  the  line  lifting  them  and  ad- 
miring their  handsome  coloration  and  great  size. 

After  the  first  flurry,  the  shooting  depended  on 
the  weather.  If  the  wind  was  strong,  or  if  there 
was  drifting  ice,  the  birds  began  moving  again  in 
a  short  while,  and  that  was  all  we  needed.  If  any 
flight  was  on  we  usually  got  a  whirl  from  some  of 
them.  However,  no  matter  what  the  weather  was 
we  could  always  count  on  the  late  evening  flight. 
Beginning  about  an  hour  before  dark,  the  great 
strings  of  ducks  began  their  flight  up  river  to  the 
great  celery  beds  located  where  the  National  Air- 
port is  now.  This  bed  of  grass  extended  for  two 
miles  up  and  down  the  river,  and  was  a  favorite 
night  feeding  ground  for  diving  ducks.  On  a  still 
night  at  the  lower  end  of  Potomac  Park,  the  con- 
stant roar  and  clatter  of  feeding  ducks  could  be 
heard.  Hundreds  of  people  drove  down  there  just 
to  hear  them. 

On  the  many  afternoons  that  I  could  not  hunt. 
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Ducks  by  the  millions !     The  Potomac  looked  like  this  just  a  few  short  years  ago. 
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I'd  walk  down  to  the  wharf  in  the  city  and  join 
the  crowd  that  gathered  there  to  watch  the  great 
strings  of  ducks  as  they  moved  up  the  river.  It  was 
a  daily  sight  and  attracted  young  and  old.  The 
feeling  of  wonder  and  awe  that  nearly  every  human 
feels  at  the  sight  of  great  masses  of  wildlife  at- 
tracted people  from  all  walks  of  life. 

When  the  shooting  season  was  over,  and  the 
ducks  became  tame,  people  in  automobiles  were 
parked  up  and  down  the  boulevard  for  miles  just  to 
see  the  rafts  of  ducks  that  lined  the  shore.  In  fact, 
it  was  not  an  unusual  sight  to  see  the  ducks  wan- 
dering around  the  shore  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  road. 

In  those  days  of  great  plenty,  the  scaup  or  black- 
head that  we  prize  so  now  as  one  of  the  really  fine 
ducks,  was  looked  upon  as  somewhat  of  a  nuisance. 
They  would  light  in  the  decoys  and  begin  to  dive; 
as  soon  as  a  flock  of  canvasbacks  approached  they 
would  invariably  jump  up  in  great  fright.  Of 
course,  this  fright  was  communicated  to  the  big 
fellows  and  we  were  cheated  of  a  shot.  The  pro- 
cedure was  to  stand  in  front  of  the  blind  when 
scaup  approached  and  wave  our  arms  to  keep  them 
away.  Sometimes  this  did  not  keep  them  all  away 
and  in  spite  of  a  man  standing  there  waving  and 
yelling,  they'd  sit  down  with  the  stool  and  gaze  at 
him  with  wonder,  but  little  fear. 

The  bag  in  those  days  was  25  a  day.  What  a 
load  it  made  to  swing  this  number  of  the  big  can- 
vasbacks on  a  rope  over  the  shoulders  and  walk 
the  long  yards  to  the  car  line! 


It  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  great  masses 
of  birds  that  I  saw  that  winter  could  be  gone. 
But  gone  they  are.  Whether  they  have  moved  on 
to  better  feeding  grounds,  or  whether  they  are  all 
dead — victims  of  starvation  or  lack  of  proper  breed- 
ing grounds,  or  over-shooting,  I  do  not  know.  I 
did  see  them  gradually  disappear  from  the  Potomac. 
First  came  the  pollution,  and  then  the  grass  began 
to  retreat.  The  flocks  came  as  usual  in  the  fall,  but 
as  soon  as  the  small  supply  of  feed  was  gone  they 
moved  on  and  by  early  winter  the  river  was  bare 
once  more.  Then  in  a  few  years  there  was  no 
more  grass,  and  the  ducks  came  no  more.  Where 
great  rafts  had  fed  and  spent  the  winter  months 
in  lush  beds  of  the  finest  of  duck  foods,  there  was 
only  emptiness. 

There  are  many  different  theories,  of  course,  as 
to  what  caused  the  disappearance  of  the  ducks. 
Some  will  say,  that  we  who  killed  these  great  bags 
were  the  principal  cause  of  the  duck  decline,  but 
I  am  unwilling  to  take  the  whole  blame.  I  think 
that  the  first  cause  of  this  great  catastrophe  was 
the  pollution,  which  destroyed  the  food.  Then 
came  the  poor  breeding  seasons,  and  these  together 
with  overshooting  should  all  share  in  the  blame. 

Comparing  the  great  multitude  of  wildfowl  that 
inhabited  our  marshes  and  waters  in  the  long  gone 
days,  with  the  seeming  scarcity  of  numbers  to  be 
found  in  the  same  areas  today,  would  make  one 
hopeless  as  to  the  future,  save  for  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  conservation  efforts  of  the  various  agencies 
interested  in  this  work.  {Continued  on  pa^e  21) 
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A  Report  on  the  1950-51  Deer  Season 


By  CHESTER  F.  PHELPS 

Chief,  Game  Division 


t[IRGINIA'S    LEGAL    DEER    kill    is    always    a 
source  of  interest  to  the  sportsman  and  the  basis 

for  many  of  the  Commission's  regulations  re- 
garding open  seasons  and  bag  limits.  The  number 
of  deer  hunters  is  steadily  increasing  and  happily, 
our  herds  are  keeping  pace.  Actually,  the  white- 
tail  is  responding  more  satisfac- 
torily to  management  measures 
than  any  other  of  our  native 
game  species.  Continued  man- 
agement, based  on  information 
collected  yearly  from  the  big 
game  tag  returns,  can  result  in 
maintainmg  a  satisfactory  bal- 
ance between  deer  and  hunters. 
True,  trouble  spots  of  too  few 
or  too  many  deer  can  and  do 
occur  locally  but  even  here  the 
big  game  returns  make  the  en- 
tire picture  and  the  indicated 
action  more  clear. 

At  the  present  time  most 
counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
have  an  open  season  of  only 
three  or  four  days.  Here  the 
deer  herds  are  just  getting 
started,  as  a  result  of  extensive 
stockings  made  ten  years  ago. 
As  the  number  of  deer  increases 
the  seasons  will  be  correspondingly  lengthened.  East 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  particularly  in  the  Tidewater 
Section,  the  deer,  protected  by  swamps  and  rivers, 
have  been  abundant  since  Colonial  days  and  the 
season  runs  from  November  20  to  January  5.  Even 
with  this  season,  one  of  the  longest  in  the  country. 


Virginia's   deer   hunters   took   almost 

6,000  (leer  in  the   19.'50-.';i   season,  a 

very  good  return  lor  the  Nimrods. 


many  of  the  eastern  counties  do  not  support  or 
supply  the  hunter  with  as  many  deer  as  most  of 
the  western  counties.  It  is  inevitable,  however, 
that  weather  plays  an  important  part  in  the  deer 
kill  of  those  counties  having  only  a  three-day  season. 
The  comparatively  small  increase  in  kill,  west  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  in  1949-5  0  as 
compared  to  1948-49  and  1950- 
5  1  was  largely  due  to  unfavor- 
able weather  during  the  first 
day  of  that  season  and  more 
deer  are  usually  killed  during 
the  first  day  than  any  other  of 
the  season.  The  drop  in  kill, 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  during 
the  1950-51  season  is  largely 
due  to  the  closing  of  several 
counties,  which  had  been  open 
the  preceding  year,  to  doe  shoot- 
ing. The  shooting  of  does  in 
areas  of  over-population  is  the 
only  way  in  which  a  balance 
between  deer  and  available  food 
can  be  maintained  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  assure  a  healthy, 
permanent  herd. 

While  the  law  requires  all 
deer  to  be  checked,  some  sports- 
men feel  the  checking  is  merely 
an  added  and  useless  responsibility.  Such  is  definitely 
not  true.  Each  deer  checked  just  adds  that  much 
to  the  future  of  deer  hunting  and  the  sportsman 
can  be  sure  that  as  the  total  of  checked  deer  rises 
the  season  and  bag  limits  will  be  made  more  and 
more  liberal. 
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LEGAL  DEER  KILL  BY  COUNTIES 


Season 

Season 

Season 

Season 

1948 

1949- 

1950- 

1948- 

1949- 

1950- 

1948 

-    1949- 

1950- 

1948 

-    1949- 

1950- 

County 

49 

50 

51 

County 

49 

50 

51 

County 

49 

50 

51 

County 

49 

50 

51 

Acoomae    

0 

2 

0 

Dinwiddie    

--    68 

77 

49 

Lee 

9 

3 

Roanoke  

3 

4 

6 

23 

56 

36 
54 

41 
67 

Kssex    

Fluvanna     

.-   59 
..      6 

39 

14 

20 
14 

-     3 

5 
0 

15 

1 

Rockbridge     - 

37 
101 

32 

Amelia      

Lunenberg    

0 

Rockingham 

75 

150 

Amherst    

1 

4 

5 

Frederick     

-.122 

130 

146 

Mathews    

..   14 

15 

23 

Scott     

61 

67 

64 

AlleKhany    ._ 

41 

46 

04 

Giles     

..  36 

38 

66 

Mecklenburg     -- 

.-   11 

19 

16 

Shenandoah    _ 

171 

221 

298 

Appomattox 

e 

31 

26 

Gloucester     

__   19 

35 

46 

Middlesex     

..  73 

9 

12 

Smyth     

-..104 

96 

156 

AuKusta 

240 

274 

310 

Goochland   ..   -_ 

..   11 

11 

19 

Nanscmond 

..  79 

70 

74 

Southampton 

200 

370 

287 

Halh     

444 

460 

375 

Grayson 

..   80 

60 

84 

Nelson      . 

-     5 

12 

15 

Spotsylvania 

12 

18 

28 

Hland    

18 

11 

15 

Greensville    

..  39 

32 

34 

New    Kent    

.161 

220 

232 

Surrv    

103 

119 

120 

liotetourt    -. 

17 

26 

38 

Haliax    

--276 

409 

272 

Norfolk    

.212 

218 

279 

Sussex    

197 

702 

603 

Brunswick     .. 

19 

19 

10 

Hanover    

-.  46 

40 

36 

Northumberland 

_     5 

5 

7 

Tazewell    

19 

8 

33 

87 

113 

97 

Henrico    

..  26 

19 

6 

Nottoway    -- 

4 

0 

2 

Warren    

13 

17 

31 

Campbell     

9 

4 

1 

HiKhland      

..  75 

106 

67 

Page     

-   20 

22 

34 

Warwick    

3 

16 

9 

Caroline     

266 

348 

90 

Isle    of    WiKht._ 

__   20 

31 

24 

Pittsylvania    — 

-     2 

0 

0 

Washington    . 

61 

64 

90 

Charles    City 

155 

200 

195 

.lames    City    — 

..134 

164 

137 

Powhatan    

-   20 

38 

2G 

Westmoreland 

--.      9 

13 

16 

Charlotte 

28 

21 

17 

King    &    Queen. 

-.148 

186 

42 

Prince  Edward   . 

-   12 

21 

12 

Wise 

75 

85 

83 

Chesterfield 

99 

91 

89 

Kinir   Gco'ge   _. 

.-   12 

24 

33 

Prince    George    . 

.298 

621 

143 

Wythe    

18 

34 

39 

Craig     - 

30 

37 

71 

Kinn  William  .. 

-.338 

375 

92 

Princess    Anne    . 

-     0 

0 

0 

York 

39 

72 

62 

Cumberland 

58 

88 

36 

I^ancaster    

—     8 

10 

11 

Richmond      

.  18 

28 

28 

TOTALS-- 

-5,220 

7,021 

5,773 
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Late  Wildlife   News  ...   At  A   Glance 
^ r 

NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK  MARCH  18-24:  On  the  inside  front  cover  of  this  issue  of  Virginia  Wild- 
life we  have  printed  a  letter  from  Governor  Battle  proclaiming  March  18-24  as  National 
Wildlife  week  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  Governor's  proclamation  was  issued  as  part  of 
a  nation  wide  observance  of  the  week  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration. 

VIRGINIA'S  NATIONAL  FORESTS  ADD  S25,845.76  REVENUE  TO  LOCAL  COUNTIES:  As  a  result  of  timber 
sales,  special  uses,  and  the  sale  of  other  products  from  the  Virginia  area  of  the  George 
Washington  National  Forest  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  $23,845.76  is  being  returned  to 
the  counties  in  which  the  Forest  is  located  and  will  be  applied  to  the  local  school  fund. 
Forest  Supervisor  E.  M.  Karger  said  that  this  amount  represents  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
Forest  receipts  for  the  year  and  is  larger  by  more  than  $1200.00  of  any  previous  year. 

COOPERATION  BETWEEN  GAME  COMMISSION  AND  SOIL  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS  GROWING;  Cooperation 
between  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  and  the  22  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts  throughout  the  state  has  taken  an  upward  turn  during  the  past  year  with 
the  making  of  working  agreements  between  the  Commission  and  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
Districts.  The  remaining  districts  are  now  being  approached  by  the  Commission,  and  agree- 
ments are  expected  to  be  made  during  1951. 

NEW  GUIDEBOOK  m  BLUE  RIDGE  TRAILS  PUBLISHED:  The  Potomac  Appalachian  Trail  Club  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  has  just  announced  the  publication  of  "Guide  to  Paths  in  the  Blue  Ridge."  The 
book  covers  all  the  trails  in  the  mountains  in  detail  and  is  priced  at  $4.25. 

108,000,000  WILDLIFE  STAMPS  TO  BE  MAILED:  108,000,000  of  the  new  1951  full  color  Wildlife 
Stamps  are  now  being  mailed  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  into  every  state  in  the 
nation. 

This  is  the  fourteenth  annual  series  of  stamps  issued  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion since  1938  when  they  made  their  initial  appearance  in  conjunction  with  National 
Wildlife  Week,  proclaimed  for  the  first  time  in  that  year  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

RECOMMENDATION  MADE  FOR  1952  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE  BUDGET :  President  Truman's  budget 
message  to  Congress  carried  a  recommendation  for  $29,394,000  for  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  for  1952.  Pittman-Robertson  Federal  aid  to  states  in  game  work,  and  Dingell- 
Johnson  funds  for  aid  to  states  in  fisheries  restoration  work,  would  account  for 
$11,000,000  of  the  total. 

AFPI  RELEASES  APPRAISAL  OF  NATION'S  WOOD  SUPPLY:  '=  In  war  and  in  peace  this  nation's  forests 
have  met  and  are  meeting  the  demands  made  upon  them.  " 

This  is  the  conclusion  reached  in  a  newly  published  24-page  appraisal  of  "The  Nation's 
Wood  Supply'^  now  being  distributed  nationally  by  American  Forest  Products  Industries. 
Using  photographs  and  charts,  the  attractive  four-color  booklet  reviews  the  progress  in 
forestry  and  forest  management  made  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  half-century. 
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1.  A  sure  sign  of  Spring  anywhere. 
A  bushy  shrub,  it  has  cottony  buds. 


2.   A  cerulean  gem.   His  flashing  pres- 
ence helps   bring  Summer  closer, 
paiqania 


3.   Usually  on  dry  hillsides.    Its  white 
blossoms  welcome  the   Spring. 


6.   The  changing  season  brings  him 
out  of  his  Winter  sleep  in  the  mud. 
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8.   The  call   of   Spring   brings  these 
birds  back  to  the  nesting  grounds. 


9.   This  fellow  starts  acquiring  a  harem 
when   the   warm    weather   sets    in. 


4.   This  panfish  is  the  anglers'  delight 
and  a  sure  scrapper  in  Spring. 
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5.   The  shrill,  whistling  song  of  this 
little  fellow  is  a  Spring  sign. 
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7.  Another  resident  who  has  spent  the 
Winter  underground  enjoys  the  sun. 
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11.   A  ferocious  hunter.   Spring's  mat- 
ing call  hardly  softens  his  nature. 


The  Place  of 
Wildlife  Management 
in  Forestry*  


OREST  WILDLIFE  IS  important  to  the  well- 
|n  being  of  this  country  because  it:  (1)  increases 
the  aesthetic  recreational  value  of  the  forest, 
(2)  induces  the  hunter  and  fisherman  to  engage 
in  a  healthy  body  and  mind-building  sport,  (3) 
assists  in  producing  the  maximum  of  direct  tangible 
values  from  the  forest,  and  (4)  if  properly  bal- 
anced, may  assist  in  maintaining  the  ecological 
equilibrium  necessary  to  obtain  the  specific  objec- 
tives of  a  management  plan  with  greatest  efficiency. 

The  four  values  of  wildlife  just  enumerated 
probably  are  listed  in  their  relative  importance. 
The  bulk  of  our  people  neither  hunt  nor  fish,  and 
even  those  who  do  pursue  these  sports,  frequently 
enter  the  forest  without  bow,  gun,  or  rod.  The 
presence  of  wildlife  under  these  circumstances  is 
an  inducement  which  influences  millions  in  their 
decision  to  seek  healthy  recreation  in  our  forests 
for  fagged  bodies  and  minds. 

The  millions  who  engage  in  the  sport  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  do  so  not  to  augment  their  income 
by  the  food  they  obtain.     The  quest  for  game  is  a 

*Condensed  from  a  paper  presented  at  the  50th  Annual  Meeting  of  So- 
ciety of  American  Foresters,  Division  of  Forest-Wildlife  Management, 
December  15,  1950,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  esthetic  value  of  the  out-of-doors  is  often  over- 
looked in  the  management  fiehl,  Imt  it  is  an  im- 
portant forest  asset. 

U.fi.F.S.    Photo 


By  P.  A.  HERBERT    

Michigan  State  College 
Director  of  Division  of  Conservation 

healthy  form  of  recreation,  carried  on  for  the  most 
part  in  a  healthy  environment.  Here  again  the 
value  of  wildlife  to  human  beings  living  in  this 
mind  and  body  shattering  20th  century  civiliza- 
tion cannot  be  determined,  but  it  should  not  be 
underestimated.  Certainly,  to  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  sportsmen  who  utilize  our  forests  for 
this  purpose,  wildlife  is  of  great  importance. 

Forest  wildlife  produces  basic  commodities  of 
utility  to  man.  While  they  obviously  are  not  of  as 
great  economic  importance  as  wood,  the  food  and 
fur  grown  and  harvested  from  the  forest  are  a 
significant  factor  in  the  economy  of  this  nation. 
The  argument  that  the  sum  used  to  obtain  a  pound 
of  venison  would  have  purchased  many  pounds  of 
beef  has  no  validity  from  society's  viewpoint,  be- 
cause the  sum  expended  in  making  a  pound  of  ven- 
ison available  was  spent  for  recreation,  not  for 
venison;  the  venison  is  just  a  by-product. 

The  fourth  value  of  wildlife  is  the  assistance  it 
may  render  in  forest  management  when  the  ob- 
jective is  other  than  recreation.  For  example,  agri- 
culture finds  it  desirable  to  reduce  many  kinds  of 
predators  which  feed  on  rodents.     Removing  some 


Wildlife  provides  countless  hours  of  healthful 

outdoor    enjoyment    for    thousands    of    people 

throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
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Photo   1)1/   Krstrloo 

Tlie  economic  vahse  of  wiltlHfe  i«i  often  overlooked. 
Millions    of    pounds    of    meat    are    harvested    each 

year. 

forms  of  natural  check  on  rodents  may  require 
the  adoption  by  the  managing  forester  of  more  ex- 
pensive methods  of  obtaining  and  retaining  desired 
plant  associations,  or  it  may  make  it  necessary  to 
embark  on  costly  and  time-consuming  artificial 
controls.  Perhaps  the  encouragement  of  predators 
not  inimical  to  agriculture  may  simplify  and  re- 
duce the  cost  of  producing  wood. 

Recently,  too,  we  have  heard  much  of  the  detri- 
mental effect  of  deer  on  wood  production.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  proper  balance  between  foraging  forest 
animals  and  a  specific  forest  may  lower  the  cost  of 
forest  management  for  wood  production.  For  ex- 
ample, overstocked  young  stands  of  wood  produc- 
ing species  may  be  reduced  to  normal  stocking  for 
food. 

Similarly,  wildlife  may  be  utilized  to  assist  in 
producing  and  maintaining  a  desired  type  of  water- 
shed. For  example,  selective  and  in  some  cases, 
heavy  browsing  may  reduce  the  cost  of  maintaining 
a  watershed  forest  dedicated  to  the  task  of  supply- 
ing a  maximum  flow  of  water  for  power,  agricul- 
tural crops,  industry,  or  domestic  use.  With  ade- 
quate catchment  basins  such  a  watershed  usually 
will  have  its  greatest  efficiency  if  maintained  in 
herbaceous,  shrubby,  or  young  tree  cover. 

Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  approximate  the  value 
of  wildlife  and  it  is  comparatively  simple  to  deter- 
mine the  wood  producing  value  of  a  forest.  Never- 
theless, whatever  these  values  are  today,  the  ratio 
of  wildlife  value  to  total  value  of  public  forests 
is  increasing  rapidly  while  the  wood  producing 
values  are  decreasing  in  ratio  to  the  total  value. 

The  rise  in  the  importance  of  wildlife  in  public 


Photo  by  Kesteloo 

Wildlife  has  ecological  values  also.     This  heaver 

dam  may  play  an  important  part  in  flood  and 

erosion   control. 

forests  is  caused  only  to  a  minor  degree  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  total  recreational  use  of  forest  land. 
The  major  factor  in  this  changing  emphasis  in  the 
utilization  of  public  forests  is  the  rapidly  increasing 
restrictions  being  placed  upon  the  public  in  the 
recreational  use  of  private  land.  In  the  Lake  States 
and  the  Northeast,  it  is  probable  that  fifty  years  or 
less  will  see  the  virtual  end  of  public  hunting  on 
private  land  without  compensation  to  the  land 
owner.  There  will  be  a  similar  trend  in  other 
regions.  This  will,  of  course,  result  in  a  marked 
increase  in  the  demand  for  hunting  and  for  other 
recreational  use  of  public  forests. 

Even  if  I  am  overestimating  the  place  of  wildlife 
in  the  future  utilization  of  public  forests,  most 
forest  land  managers  would  agree  that  wildlife 
management  will  be  an  important  part  of  the  man- 
agement of  public  forests.  Some  may  even  believe 
that  it  already  is  playing  an  important  role,  or  at 
least  as  important  a  role  as  it  should,  in  the  total 
management.  There  again  I  must  differ.  Inven- 
tories of  wildlife,  manuals,  plans,  demonstration 
areas,  etc.,  are  not  wildlife  management.  Nor  do 
the  zoological  phases  of  wildlife  research  fall  in 
that  category.  Actually,  there  is  very  little  wild- 
life management  being  practiced  in  the  forests  of 
North  America. 

Forest  wildlife  management  on  public  forests  has 
one  objective:  to  grow  the  maximum,  and  to  har- 
vest the  maximum  of  wildlife  consistent  with  its 
importance  in  the  total  of  social  values  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  specific  forest  area.  To  approach 
the  objective  requires  first  of  all  a  determination 

(Continued  on  pa(/c  22) 
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FAMOUS  RIVERS  OF  VIRGINIA 

(Sixlh    in   a   series   of  eighleen) 


The  NEW  RIVER 


By  DEAN  ROSEBERY 
Chief,  Fish  Division 


Photo  Courtesy  N.&W.  R.R. 

The  New  River  on  its  way  from  Carolina  to  the  Mississippi  offers  many  enchanting  vistas. 


KEGINNING  IN  NEIGHBORING  North  Caro- 
lina, New  River  finds  its  birth  in  the  hundreds 

of  rivulets  and  tiny  streams  which  make  up  the 
"Tar-heel's"  northwestern  watershed.  When  it  en- 
ters the  Old  Dominion  just  outside  of  the  village 
of  Mouth-of -Wilson  it  is  a  large  stream,  but  its 
turbulence  is  considerably  tamed  by  the  leveling 
off  of  the  terrain. 

The  New  River,  truly  a  daughter  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, flows  north,  sometimes  northeast  and  at 
times  northwest,  but  always  toward  the  Ohio  and 
thence  to  the  Big  River.  Sixty  miles  into  West 
Virginia,  soon  after  it  is  joined  by  the  Gauley  River, 
it  becomes  the  Kanawha  and  continues  as  such  to 
Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia,  there  emptying  into 
the  Ohio. 

From  an  elevation  of  2,400  feet  above  sea  level 
at  the  North  Carolina  line,  the  New  River  drops 
nearly  a  thousand  feet  in  its  lively  journey  across 
Southwest  Virginia.  In  this  ISO-mile  descent  oc- 
casional long  pools  with  moderate  flow  are  broken 
by  shallow  ledges  and  frothy  waters.  Beginning 
as  a  rushing  mountain  stream,  the  New  River  set- 
tles down  to  a  respectable  flow  through  Grayson, 
Carroll,  Wythe  and  Pulaski  Counties,  widening  to 
400  or  500  feet  in  Montgomery  County  with  an 


average  flow  of  3,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

From  Giles  County  the  river  leaves  Virginia  and 
in  its  last  forty  miles  races  through  the  famous 
narrow  canyon  known  as  the  New  River  Gorge. 
Here  the  waters  funnel  into  a  deep  channel  only 
a  hundred  feet  wide.  Later,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gorge,  the  river  levels  off  and  the  current  diminishes 
before  it  makes  its  final  leap  over  the  twenty- 
seven-foot  falls  to  become  the  placid  Kanawha. 

Close  beside  the  stream  in  the  space  the  river 
has  carved  for  it,  winds  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railway,  "That  New  River  Train."  Up  front  in 
each  coach  a  photographic  panorama  of  a  New 
River  scene  has  been  placed  to  remind  passengers 
of  the  beauty  of  the  river.  Beside  this  stream,  too, 
runs  the  highway  from  east  to  west,  usually  carved 
out  of  the  mountain  side. 

The  New  River  flows  through  much  valuable 
farm  land  in  Southwest  Virginia.  Sometimes  one 
bank  presents  a  low  fertile  plain  planted  with  crops, 
while  the  other  rises  steeply  in  a  rocky  chff  heavily 
forested,  and  decorated  in  spring  with  rhododen- 
dron, laurel  and  dogwood.  These  bluffs  projecting 
over  the  water  offer  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  flood 
plain  on  the  other  side.  One  such  cliff  in  Mont- 
gomery County  has  been  dubbed  "Lovers'  Leap," 
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a  well-worn  tag  but  always  worth  a  story.  Here 
Indian  lovers  are  supposed  to  have  held  their  secret 
meetings  and  when  disappointed  or  jilted  in  love, 
down  they  plunged  250  feet  into  the  river. 

The  name  "Kanawha"  was  probably  applied  to 
the  entire  river  when  the  Indians  fished  and  hunted 
along  its  banks,  for  the  "Canawhay"  tribe  of 
Indians  occupied  the  mountains  of  what  is  now 
Floyd  and  Carroll  Counties,  Virginia.  Why  the  up- 
per part  of  the  stream  was  ever  called  "New 
River"  will  perhaps  always  remain  a  secret.  One 
conjecture  of  Heavener,^  who  has  written  a  his- 
tory of  an  early  settlement  along  New  River,  was 
that  when  Wood  and  his  party  discovered  the 
river  on  September  13,  1671,  it  was  called  "New 
River"  because  it  had  previously  been  unknown  to 
the  colonists,  but  it  was  also  frequently  called 
"Woods  River"  as  late  as  1770. 

Heavener,  however,  considers  it  more  likely  that 
the  name  came  about  as  a  result  of  shortening  the 
original  name  "Kanawha"  for  he  insists  that  the 
German  settlers  were  inclined  to  shorten  all  the 
names  of  persons,  places,  and  things;  thus,  "Ka- 
nawha" became  "Nawa"  and  was  still  further  short- 
ened to  "New."  It  is  Heavener's  contention  also 
that  the  "German  New  River  Settlement,"  center- 
ing in  and  around  the  "Horseshoe  bottoms"  of  New 
River  at  the  mouths  of  Thom's,  Strouble's,  and 
Back  Creeks  below  present  Blacksburg,  was  settled 
by  1741,  and  he  claims  it  to  be  the  first  settlement 
beyond  the  Alleghanies,  preceding  even  the  Draper's 
Meadow  settlement. 

The  river  bottom  provided  hunting  and  fishing 
grounds  which  were  very  important  to  these  pio- 
neers and  were  main  objectives  in  early  land  grants. 
Some  of  the  first  grants  for  the  Horseshoe  bot- 
toms, in  1752,  stated  that  the  purposes  were  for 
"fishing,  hunting,  hawking,  fording  and  all  other 
benefits."  However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  rich  land  which  provided  bluegrass  for  deer 
and  elk  also  offered  the  greatest  possibilities  as  crop 
land  to  the  frugal  German  settlers  who  discovered 
it. 

The  Horseshoe  settlement  on  the  New  River  was 
used  by  hunting  expeditions  as  a  stopping  place 
before  continuing  into  the  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see wilderness.  Even  Daniel  Boone  slept  here.  A 
Dr.  Walker,  of  Albemarle,  with  his  hunting  party, 
mentioned  by  Dan  Cannaday^  in  his  "Trailblazers 
of  Southwest  Virginia,"  was  also  made  welcome  by 
the  Germans   and   the   Scotch  and  Irish  who  had 

(Continued  on  page  23) 

^HeaVener,   U.S.A.    (Rev.)    German  New  River  Settlement. 
=Cannaday,  D.   A.   Virginia    Wildlife,  February,  1950. 
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Rising  in  the  mountainous  country  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  New  River  flows  across  the  southwestern 
section  of  the  Ohl  Dominion  and  into  West  Virginia. 


Two  views  of  Claytor  Lake  show  the  "jewel  of  the  New 
River"  in  its  mountainous  setting.  Fishing  and  boat- 
ing on  the  lake  will  provide  a  source  of  recreation 
and  enjoyment  for  untold  generations  of  Virginians. 
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THE  GAUDY  WOOD  duck  drake  and  his  som- 
ber gray  mate  are  the  only  ducks  that  breed 
and  winter  throughout  Virginia  in  any  num- 
bers. The  Wood  Duck  breeds  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  north  to  southern  Ontario  and  southern 
Manitoba.  Its  winter  range  is  from  central  Mexico 
north  to  southern  Illinois  and  Virginia;  rarely 
farther. 

The  Wood  Duck  is  the  only  member  of  the  sur- 
face-feeding ducks,  subfamily  Anatinae,  that  nests 
consistently  in  trees.  It  will  not  nest  on  the  ground 
but  sometimes  when  hollow  trees  are  not  available 
they  will  resort  to  deserted  buildings.  They  will, 
however,  use  artificial  nesting  boxes.  Although  the 
Wood  Duck  nests  in  trees,  it  does  not  roost  in  them 
but  instead  on  small  ponds  of  open  water. 

For  years  the  Wood  Duck  was  a  favorite  with 
hunters  not  only  for  the  excellent  flesh  and  fine 
shooting  it  afforded,  but  also  for  its  beautiful  plum- 
age. The  feathers  were  used  to  brighten  up  women's 
hats  and  in  tying  trout  and  salmon  flies.  These 
ducks  were  hunted  so  hard  that  in  1918  Canada 
and  the  United  States  closed  the  season  on  them. 
The  season  remained  closed  on  them  until  1941 
when  a  bag  limit  of  one  a  day  was  allowed  in  sev- 
eral states  of  which  Virginia  was  one.  In  some  sec- 
tions of  Virginia  the  Wood  Duck  is  steadily  in- 
creasing but  in  other  areas  where  they  were  once 
plentiful  they  have  not  made  the  comeback  that 
they  should  have.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  suitable  nesting  sites  in  these  areas. 

This  lack  of  nesting  sites  can  be  remedied  with 
a  little  help  from  your  sportsmen  and  bird  lovers. 


We  Need  To  Do  Something  About — 

The 

Wood  Duck 

Housing  Shortage 


By  CHARLES  P.  GILCHRIST,  JR. 
District  Game  Technician 


In  your  spare  time  you  can  build  several  nesting 
boxes  (see  illustration)  and  put  them  up  on  ponds 
and  streams  near  your  home.  The  boxes  should 
be  erected  on  a  pole  or  tree  with  the  opening  of  the 
box  clear  of  all  obstructions.  The  boxes  should 
be  placed  within  100  to  200  feet  of  the  water's 
edge.  The  cost  of  building  these  boxes  is  very 
little  as  rough  scrap  lumber  can  be  used. 

There  are  three  types  of  areas  in  the  State  that 
are  most  suitable  for  the  use  of  Wood  Duck  nest- 
ing boxes.  They  are:  natural  areas,  mill  ponds  and 
farm  ponds. 

The  first  type,  or  natural  areas,  include  fresh  or 
mildly  brackish  streams,  marshes,  and  swamps. 
There  are  many  of  these  areas  in  the  State  that  are 
now  being  used  by  Wood  Ducks.  Most  of  these 
places  have  not  reached  a  saturation  point,  how- 
ever, as  there  are  not  enough  natural  nesting  sites 
to  handle  the  number  of  ducks  that  the  food. sup- 
ply of  these  areas  will  support.  This  situation  could 
be  relieved  somewhat  if  artificial  nesting  boxes  were 
erected.  In  the  streams  and  swamps  the  boxes  could 
be  attached  to  trees  about  15  to  20  feet  from  the 
ground,  while  those  in  the  marshes  could  be  erected 
on  poles  at  a  convenient  height. 

The  second  type  of  area  is  the  long  established 
inill  pond.  There  are  many  of  these  old  ponds 
throughout  the  State,  and  a  great  number  of  them 
have  at  present  a  small  colony  of  Wood  Ducks  at 
their  headwaters.  Most  of  these  ponds  have  a  large 
acreage  of  water  and  the  shore  line  is  usually  heavily 
wooded,  but  in  many  cases  the  trees  are  young 
growth  or  pine  and  there  are  not  many  suitable 
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Make  and  erect  your  wood  duck  boxes  according  to  the  diagram  above.     Use  rough  scrap  lumber 

and  leave  the  boxes  impainted. 


hollows  available  for  nesting  sites.  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  doing  something  about  this  lack  of  nat- 
ural nesting  sites,  build  a  few  boxes  and  put  them 
in  your  boat  and  some  day  when  you  are  fishing 
in  the  pond  and  the  wind  swings  around  to  the 
East,  the  barometer  begins  to  fall,  and  the  fish  stop 
rising,  do  not  quit  and  go  straight  home.  Take 
out  a  few  minutes  on  your  way  back  to  the  land- 
ing and  put  up  a  couple  of  those  nesting  boxes  you 
put  in  the  boat,  so  that  little  colony  of  Wood  Ducks 
that  uses  the  head  of  the  pond  will  have  a  better 
chance  to  increase. 

The  last  type  of  area  is  the  farm  fish  pond.  These 
small  ponds  have  been  and  are  being  built  on  farms 
all  over  the  State.  These  ponds  are  often  built 
in  draws  that  are  either  wooded  on  one  side  or  are 
near  woods,  and  even  though  the  water  area  is 
small  in  comparison  to  the  mill  ponds,  they  are 
usually  large  enough  for  at  least  one  pair  of  birds 
to  successfully  bring  off  and  raise  a  brood  of  duck- 
lings. If  we  could  get  the  Wood  Duck  nesting  in 
and  around  these  farm  ponds,  it  would  not  only  add 
to  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  pond,  but  it  would 
also  open  up  many  acres  of  heretofore  unused  nest- 
ing habitat.  This  can  be  accomplished  with  a  cost 
of  very  little  time  and  effort  to  the  owners  of  the 
ponds.  If  a  pond  owner  puts  up  several  boxes  on 
his  pond  and  they  are  not  used  the  first  year,  he 
should  not  give  up  hope  of  them  ever  being  used 
because  in  many  cases  these  ponds  are  new  areas 
and  it  may  be  that  the  ducks  have  not  gotten 
around  to  them  yet. 


As  Wood  Duck  nesting  boxes  are  cheap  and  easy 
to  construct,  it  makes  an  ideal  club  project  for 
sportsmen  and  other  groups.  In  almost  every  coun- 
ty there  are  areas  where  the  Wood  Duck  would 
derive  benefit  from  these  nesting  boxes,  so  Virginia 
sportsmen,  get  out  and  put  up  some  boxes  and  also 
get  other  persons  interested  in  this  project.  By  do- 
ing this  you  will  be  helping  to  increase  the  Wood 
Duck  population. 

THREE  MILLION   CANVASBACKS 

(Contiiiurd  from  page  11) 

The  state  game  and  fish  commissions,  the  federal 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Ducks  Unlimited,  and 
sportsmen's  clubs  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  have  devoted  a  vast  amount  of  work, 
study,  and  money,  to  the  effort  to  save  the  remnant 
of  our  great  wildfowl  population. 

Restoration  of  breeding  areas,  establishment  of 
winter  refuges,  plantings  of  feed,  in  denuded  areas, 
strict  enforcement  of  intelligent  restrictive  laws 
against  overshooting,  and  a  general  interest  in  wild- 
life conservation,  brought  about  by  carefully 
planned  and  wise  education,  have  all  had  a  part  in 
retaining  the  small  breeding  stock,  and  gradually 
and  painfully  building  up  the  wildfowl  population. 

There  can  never  again  be  the  mass  slaughter  of 
the  past,  and  few  if  any  people  want  to  see  it  re- 
turn, but  present  prospects  would  indicate  that 
unless  some  unforeseen  disaster  occurs,  the  great 
American  sport  of  wildfowling  will  continue  into 
generations  yet  unborn. 
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I  Conlitiucd  from  page  17) 

of  the  relative  importance  of  each  potential  use  or 
service  on  a  specific  forest  area.  After  these  ratios 
of  specific  use  or  service  to  total  social  value  have 
been  determined,  the  annual  budget  for  forest  man- 
agement, including  protection  should  accordingly 
be  allocated  to  manage  each  such  use  or  service. 

Wildlife  management  must  not  be  confused  with 
wildlife  research.  Obviously,  management  is  predi- 
cated on  knowledge  discovered  by  the  investigator. 
It  is  in  such  research  where  thor- 
ough zoological  training  is  essen- 
tial in  arriving  at  answers  to 
many  of  the  problems  facing 
wildlife  managers.  Those  with 
zoological  background  have  made 
an  excellent  beginning  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  zoological  problems 
involved  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment; those  with  botanical, 
physical,  and  economic  back- 
grounds have  yet  to  scratch  the 
surface. 

The  wildlife  profession  will 
not  assume  the  stature  it  should 
until  it  has  in  its  possession  most 
of  the  basic  information  on 
which  the  profession  is  based. 
Many  of  these  facts  must  still  be 
found  by  a  corps  of  research  workers,  including  in- 
vestigators thoroughly  trained  in  the  edaphic,  cli- 
matic and  biotic  factors  of  sites.  When  the  wildlife 
management  techniques  are  generally  applicable  and 
accepted,  it  will  be  found  that,  like  most  other  pro- 
fessions, many  sciences  will  have  contributed  to 
their  development.  However,  no  profession  has 
ever  waited  until  most  of  the  research  had  been 
completed  upon  which  the  profession  conceivably 
should  operate.  So  those  interested  in  wildlife  man- 
agement must  look  elsewhere  for  an  explanation  of 
the  slow  start  that  forest  wildlife  management  is 
making  on  the  publicly  owned  forests  in  the  United 
States. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  this  situation  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  forestry  schools.  These  schools 
have  been  training  foresters  who  were  supposed  to 
be  qualified  to  manage  forests  for  all  purposes. 
They  were  not  so  trained;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
foresters  even  today  are  completing  their  training 
with  knowledge  suitable  only  to  the  management 
of  a  forest  for  wood  production.  Even  those  whose 
training  should  be  preparing  them  for  multiple  use 
forestry  will  find  that  their  training  was  largely 


Of  course  I  said  'HA' — Fin  tired 
of  saying  'WHOO'  all  the  time." 


in  wood  production  with  only  very  sketchy  train- 
ing to  enable  them  to  provide  the  other  uses  and 
services  obtainable  from  forests. 

The  schools  have  some  slight  excuse  for  the  un- 
balanced character  of  their  training.  Textbooks  on 
forest  management  are  no  more  than  manuals  on 
timber  management.  The  ideal  of  normal  stock- 
ing and  of  a  normal  forest  are  concepts  based  en- 
tirely on  producing  the  maximum  wood.  Silvicul- 
tural  systems  of  cutting  are  just  that — methods  of 
harvesting  wood  crops  to  produce  yet  other  wood 
crops  at  minimum  costs.  If  sil- 
vicultural  practices  and  forest 
management  are  successfully  ap- 
plied to  a  forest,  the  production 
of  wildlife  will  be  wholly  inci- 
dental. 

Then  too,  the  schools  point  out 
that  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  one 
of  the  larger  employers  of  forest 
school  graduates,  still  does  not  re- 
quire that  the  college  graduates 
it  employs  know  anything  about 
wildlife  management.  To  qual- 
ify their  students  to  take  the 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  examination, 
from  which  federal  agencies  must 
pick  their  future  forest  land 
managers,  the  schools  must  re- 
quire all  of  the  detailed  subject 
matter  pertaining  to  wood  production.  This  leaves 
little  time  to  teach  the  supposed  multiple  use  for- 
ester the  basic  knowledge  necessary  to  administer 
wisely  and  efficiently  the  other  uses  and  services  of 
the  forest. 

Of  course,  this  incongruous  situation  will  be  reme- 
died. In  the  meantime,  forestry  schools  should  re- 
member that  theirs  is  the  right  to  lead,  not  to 
follow.  After  all,  the  federal  agencies  are  only 
one  source  of  employment. 

So  no  matter  what  aspect  of  forest  wildlife  man- 
agement one  considers,  the  opportunities  are  end- 
less and  the  challenge  formidable:  its  relative  and 
growing  importance,  the  paucity  of  research  ac- 
tivities, the  almost  total  absence  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment practices  in  the  forests,  the  reluctance  of 
executives  in  charge  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres 
of  public  land  to  carry  wildlife  management  into 
practice,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  unbalanced 
school  curricula,  sold  to  the  unsuspecting  youth  as 
a  well-rounded  course  in  multiple  use  forestry.  To 
men  especially  interested  and  qualified  in  this  field 
of  public  service,  there  is  a  horizonless  future. 
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NEW  RIVER 

{Continued  from  page  19) 

settled  nearby  to  take  advantage  of  the  resources  of 
the  river. 

The  area  in  Southwest  Virginia  through  which 
the  New  River  flows  is  now  included  in  six  coun- 
ties; but  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  all  of 
the  area  plus  part  of  present  Bath  County,  plus 
the  southern  part  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mich- 
igan, and  Wisconsin  were  in  Augusta  County,  Vir- 
ginia, with  the  courthouse  at  Staunton.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  to  the  courthouse  over  such  great 
distances  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  us  today. 

Those  six  counties  which  were  once  lost  in  the 
wilderness  of  Augusta  County  still  provide  some 
of  the  best  fishing  in  the  state  of  Virginia.  The 
New  River  and  its  tributaries  have  always  been 
popular  with  anglers.  In  the  New  River  system 
you  can  pick  your  favorite  fresh  water  fish  and 
go  after  him.  There  are  all  types  of  habitats — 
shallow  rocky  streams,  larger  ones  just  right  for 
wading  after  trout  or  bass,  and  at  other  points  lie 
deep  pools  for  the  Waltonian  in  a  boat.  For  still 
further  variety  there  are  Buck,  Byllsby,  and  Clay- 
tor  Reservoirs  on  the  main  stream,  which  are  fished 
exclusively  from  boats. 

Many  of  the  tributaries.  Big  Stony  and  Cripple 
Creek,  for  example,  provide  good  sport  for  the 
trout  fisherman.  Others,  such  as  Little  Walker's 
Creek,  are  popular  for  their  redeyes  and  small- 
mouth.  The  main  stream  and  impoundments  offer 
walleye,  smallmouth,  largemouth  and  spotted  bass 
for  the  game  fisherman;  crappie  and  bluegills  in  the 
panfish  category;  and  carp,  mudcats  and  channel 
cats  if  you're  hungry!  And  here's  a  tip  to  sport 
fishermen:  try  a  channel  cat  on  a  fly  rod.  Most 
fun  you  ever  had! 

Many  industries  have  been  attracted  to  the  New 


River  Valley  with  its  summer  resort  climate,  its 
recreational  facilities,  its  raw  minerals,  its  water 
power  and  water  supply.  The  Norfolk  and  West- 
ern, the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  the  Virginian 
Railways  have  made  the  coal  fields  and  raw  mate- 
rials readily  accessible  to  industry  in  the  valley, 
and  have  furnished  an  outlet  to  markets  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast  and  in  the  Midwest.  Highways  follow 
the  river  across  the  mountains  to  join  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  valley. 

The  Shenandoah  is  a  great  agricultural  valley,  but 
the  New  River  is  rapidly  becoming  a  great  indus- 
trial valley.  Beginning  at  the  North  Carolina  line 
and  progressing  down  the  New  River,  we  find  a 
variety  of  industries:  furniture-making  at  Galax, 
a  textile  mill  at  Fries,  the  carbide  plant  in  Austin- 
ville,  chemical  processing  at  Pulaski,  and  the  Burl- 
ington Mills  at  Dublin;  in  Radford  are  the  iron 
works,  and  just  down  the  river  is  the  $80,000,000 
Radford  Ordnance  Plant.  At  Narrows  is  the 
Celanese  Corporation,  and  back  up  the  river  the 
Appalachian  Electric  Power  Company  has  three 
hydo-electric  projects.  Buck,  Byllesby  and  Claytor 
Dams.  These  impoundments  provide  not  only 
power  but  recreational  facilities  also,  especially 
Claytor  Lake,  where  the  4,500  acres  of  water  and 
the  f  00-mile  shoreline  offer  great  opportunities  for 
boating,  fishing,  and  cabin  sites.  These  opportu- 
nities are  readily  available  to  the  public  through 
the  Claytor  Lake  State  Park  and  various  other  pub- 
lic rental  enterprises. 

Yes,  the  New  River  has  its  share  of  pollution 
from  domestic  sewage,  industrial  wastes,  and  soil 
erosion;  but  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Virginia  State  Water  Control  Board,  soil  conserva- 
tion agencies,  industries  and  municipal  governments, 
the  stream  is  being  maintained  for  the  people  for 
more  and  better  use  through  land  utilization,  rec- 
reation, and  industrialization. 


THE  LAW  EXPLAINED 

Conducted  by  M.  WHEELER  KESTERSON 

Chief,  Division  of  Latv  Enforcement 

Question:   Can  a  haul  seine  that  is  illegal  to  use  in  a  County  Question:    Hunting  is  defined 

be  confiscated? 
Aiisivcr:      Yes,  by  following  procedure  as  ok f lined  in  Sections 

29-214  to  29-229  of  the  Code  of  1950.   Also  refer 

to   page    25,   Section   51    of   Virginia    Game   Law 

Pamphlet. 
Question:   Would    trot    lines   be  legal  in    commercial   waters, 

providing    they    were    used    by    a    licensed    com- 


Wh 


en  is  a  person 


fishi 


mercial   fisherman? 
Answer:      Yes,  in  commercial  icafers  for  the  taking  of  non- 
game  fish. 


Ansiuer:  When  hook  and  line  or  rod  and  reel  are  held  in  hand. 
Reference:  Page  110,  Section  39,  Game  Law  Pam- 
phlet.   Section  29-148  of  Code  of  1950. 

Question:  Can  a  landowner  lawfully  post  the  waters  of  a 
stream  passing  through  hisi  land? 
Yes,  where  ownership  of  bed  of  stream  exists  in 
fee  simple  by  conveyance,  grant,  or  compact. 
Reference:  Sections  29-166  and  29-151  of  Code  of 
1950.  Page  30,  Section  3573  and  Page  123,  Section 
4747  of  Game  Law  Pamphlet. 


Anstver : 
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Tropical  Coati  Found  On  Road  Near  Blacksburg 
One  of  the  oldest  wildlife  incidents  reported  to  the 
Came  Commission  was  the  recent  finding  of  the  hody 
of  a  coati  on  the  road  between  Blacksburg  and 
Christiansburg.  The  animal  was  brought  to  V.P.I. 
for  identification  as  its  finders  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it  before. 


Photo  by  H.   S.    Moshy 


This  tropical  coati  was  found  dead  on  the  road  hetwecn  Bhjcks- 

burg  and  Christiansburg.     The  animal  was  identified  at  V.P.I. 

bv  members  of  the  cooperative  wildlife  unit  there. 

Before  actual  identification  was  made  by  the  wild- 
life unit  at  the  Institute,  speculation  ran  rife  as  to 
what  type  of  cross  would  produce  the  hybrid  animal 
that  the  coati  appeared  to  be. 

Dr.  Henry  Moshy  identified  the  animal  as  a  coati, 
but  said  that  the  appearance  of  the  animal  in  that 
section  was  still  a  mystery.  He  speculated  that  the 
animal  probably  escaped  from  or  was  thrown  out 
by  some  passing  carnival,  or  perhaps  got  away  from 
some  motorist  who  had  it  for  a  pet. 

Hybrid  Dtick  Bagged   by  Virginia  Sportsman 

While  hunting  over  a   fresh  water  marsh  on  the 

last  <lay  of  tlie  season,  Mr.  J.   S.   ('riiickshanks,  Jr., 

of  Richmond,  bagge<l  a  duck  that  could  not  he  iden- 

tifi<'«!   readily  with  any  of  the  common   species. 

The  duck's  head  was  sent  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  in  Washington  and  the  following  excerpt  is 
from  a  letter  received  by  Mr»  Cruickshanks  from  the 
Service. 

"From  an  examination  of  the  specimen  with  the 
additional   information   given    in   your   letter   I   have 


no  hesitation  in  reporting  that  the  duck  was  a  hybrid 
between  the  Mallard  and  the  Muscovy.  The  more 
or  less  wattled  area  in  front  of  the  eyes  clearly  shows 
the  Muscovy  influence.  Duck  hybrids  are  quite 
prone  to  show  abnormally  large  white  areas  in  the 
plumage,  pigment  deficiency  being  a  relatively  com- 
mon result  of  such  crossings.  This  explains  the  al- 
most white  head  that  undoubtedly  puzzled  you. 

"Since  the  Muscovy  is  not  native  anywhere  in  the 
normal  breeding  range  of  the  Mallard,  the  inference 
is  that  this  parent  was  a  domestic  bird.  That,  how- 
ever, is  not  surprising  as  so-called  domestic  Mus- 
covys  are  notorious  for  wandering  away  from  farm 
buildings  and  locating  their  nests  in  natural  sur- 
roundings. It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  Mal- 
lard parent  also  was  of  a  domesticated  strain  and 
that  this  member  of  their  brood  merely  teamed  up 
and   flew  off  with  a  flock  of  wild  birds.  .  .  ." 

State   Forestry   Head  Named  To  Board 
Directors   of  American  Forestry  Association 

George  W.  Dean,  State  Forester  of  Virginia,  with 
headquarters  at  Charlottesville,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  15-man  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  oldest  forestry  con- 
servation organization  in  the  United  States  with  head- 
quarters in  Washington. 

Dr.  Dean  has  been  in  forestry  work  for  the  past 
28  years,  21  of  which  have  been  in  Virginia.  He 
became  Associate  State  Forester  in  1940  and  in  1944 
became  Acting  State  Forester  to  serve  during  the 
illness  of  the  late  Fred  C.  Pederson,  following  whose 
death  he  was  named,  in  August,  1944,  as  State  For- 
ester. 

Sportsmen^s  Club  Cooperates  Over  100%) 
With     Game  Technician 

Charles  Peery,  district  game  technician  in  the 
Southwestern  area,  is  proud  of  the  type  of  sportsmen 
he   has  in   his  district. 

Recently,  Charlie  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Tri- 
Angle  Sporlsmeirs  Club  in  Bluefield  and  made  a 
request  for  25  dolhirs  to  piu'chase  corn  to  help  feed 
wild  turkeys  thai  had  been  released  in  the  area. 

A  motion  was  immediately  made  to  pass  the  hat 
and  $31.2.5  was  passed  to  Mr.  Peery  to  be  used  to 
purchase  the  fee<l. 

As  a  result  of  the  club's  gesture,  the  turkey  pic- 
ture in  the  southwest  should  be  brighter  in  the  future. 
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KEEPING  OF  "PETS"  CAN  BE 
DANGEROUS 

The  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  has  consistently 
taken  a  dim  view  of  the  practice 
of  keeping  game  animals  in  cap- 
tivity. A  recent  article  hy  Chester 
F.  Phelps,  Chief  of  the  Game  Di- 
vision for  the  Commission,  clearly 
explains  the  attitude  of  the  Com- 
mission toward  the  keeping  of  pet 
game  birds  and  animals.  Mr. 
Phelps  points  out  that  it  is  against 
the  law  to  keep  any  form  of  game 
animal  or  bird  in  captivity  without 
a  specific  permit  from  the  Commis- 
sion of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 
He  adds  further  that  while  the  prac- 
tice may  seem  perfectly  harmless 
at  the  outset,  it  is  something  that 
frequently  turns  to  tragedy  when 
the  friendly  captors  are  not  care- 
ful. 

A  good  example  of  what  can 
happen  is  the  story  of  "Bambi," 
a  deer  that  grew  up  as  a  "pet*"  but 
then  had  to  pay  the  price  for  the 
killing  of  a  man.  The  report  comes 
from  California  that  "Bambi,"  an 
unusual,  attractive  and  docile  "pet" 
deer,  was  shot  down  by  a  10- man 
posse  of  sheriff's  officers  and  game 
officials. 

The  thing  that  made  "Bambi" 
flifferent  from  other  deer  was  that 
he  was  unafraid  of  human  beings, 
having  been  a  "pet"  for  three 
years. 

But  persons  at  the  resort  of  Wil- 
bur Springs,  where  the  deer  had 
posed  for  pictures  with  little  girls, 
became  afraid  of  "Bambi."  He 
became  mean,  so  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Se- 
ton  Barker,  operators  of  the  resort, 
chased  him  away  about  a  year  ago. 
"Bambi"  prowled  his  old  haunts 
occasionally,  however. 

Recently,  a  resort  guest,  55- 
year-old  Nick  Miskulin,  of  Burney, 


California,  failed  to  appear  at  the 
main  lodge.  His  body  was  found 
outside  his  cabin,  hea<l  and  arms 
slashed  and  a  main  leg  artery 
pierced  by  deer  antlers.  The  near- 
by ground  had  been  stomped  by  a 
deer. 

This  started  an  intensive  search. 
Two  game  wardens  started  hot  on 


North  in  summer,  South  in  winter  .  .  . 
Monotonous,  isn't  it? 

the  trail  of  "Bambi"  after  road 
workers  had  been  frightened  by  a 
deer  with  fresh  blood  on  its  antlers. 

One  warden,  William  Shay,  sud- 
denly heard  his  companion  shout, 
"Look  out,  he's  coming  up  behind 
you."  Shay  whirled  to  find  "Bam- 
bi" stalking  him.  Both  men  fired 
but  missed  and  "Bambi"  fled,  un- 
hurt. 

Then  the  posse  led  by  Sheriff 
Max  Mayfield  took  up  the  chase. 
This  time  "Bambi"  wasn't  so  lucky. 


OAK  WILT  SPREADS  SOUTH- 
WARD AND  EASTWARD 

Discovery  of  trees  infected  with 
oak  wilt  in  northern  Arkansas  and 
in  northern  Ohio  underscores  the 
need  for  a  vigorous  research  pro- 
gram to  find  control  measures  for 
this  disease,  according  to  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute. 


A  survey  of  the  Ozarks  shows 
that  the  fungus  now  is  prevalent 
throughout  southern  Missouri  and 
has,  apparently  within  recent 
months,  cross  into  the  northern 
counties  of  Arkansas.  Only  a  few 
trees  in  each  stand  are  infected,  in- 
dicating that  the  disease  has  spread 
southward  only  recently.  Simul- 
taneously, the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced 
the  discovery  of  infected  trees  near 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Use  of  planes  in 
mapping  infected  areas  is  a  newly 
developed  technique  which  shows 
considerable  promise.  Dr.  T.  W. 
Bretz,  forest  pathologist  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  says  that 
trained  aerial  observers  can  iden- 
tify infected  trees  with  considerable 
accuracy.  Suspected  diseased  oaks 
are  spotted  on  a  map  by  observers 
in  planes;  ground  crews  check  the 
trees,  and  obtain  samples  for  labora- 
tory culture  where  positive  identi- 
fication cannot  be  made  on  the  spot. 


ALASKAN  HUNTER  BAGS 
LONG-LIVED  DUCK 

Eighteen  years  later,  and  2, .500 
miles  away,  a  duck  l)anded  in  Cali- 
fornia has  been  reported  as  part  of 
an  Alaskan  hunter's  bag. 

In  1933,  Egbert  R.  Jones  of  Ceres 
banded  a  male  pintail  at  the  Ala- 
meda County  hunting  club.  John 
V.  Struck  of  Ugashik,  Alaska,  shot 
the  duck  near  his  home  late  last 
year. 

Metal  leg  bands  are  placed  on 
the  legs  of  waterfowl  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Division  of  Fish  and  Game, 
the  U,  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  cooperating  sportsmen's 
groups.  Returned  bands  are  impor- 
tant in  studying  bird  migrations,  life 
spans,  and  other  biological  factors. 
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BIRD   OF  THE  MONTH 


Red-headed   Woodpecker 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  bird  with  blue- 
black  back  and  shoulders,  white  wing 
patches,  white  breast  and  a  head  and 
neck  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  red? 

Well  if  you  have,  the  chances  are  that 
you  have  seen  the  red-headed  wood- 
pecker, one  of  the  more  striking  mem- 
bers of  the  woodpecker  family. 

Many  of  his  close  relatives  are  called 
"red  head"  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  particularly  the  downy  and  the 
hairy  with  llieir  lop  patch  of  crimsot. 
but  actually  he  is  the  oidy  woodpecker 
with  a  completely  red  head. 

Its  nesting  habits  are  in  the  traditional 
woodpecker  pattern;  a  hole  is  con- 
structed in  a  dead  tree  or  a  telephone 
pole.  1'he  hole  is  dug  with  a  narrow 
entrance  which  drops  down  into  a  gourd 
like  cavity.  Four  to  six  eggs  are  laid 
on  the  litter  of  chips  and  after  an  in- 
cubation period  of  14  days,  the  young 


woodpeckers,  just  as  ugly  as  can  be, 
put  in  an  appearance. 

By  the  time  they  are  ready  to  leave 
the  nest,  the  young  woodpeckers  are 
wearing  the  distinctive  white  wing 
patches  of  the  species,  but  their  heads 
are  brown,  not  red  as  in  the  adult  birds. 

Red-headed  woodpeckers  are  year- 
around  residents  in  all  but  the  northern 
parts  of  their  range,  and  even  there,  they 
will  remain  if  sufficient  food  is  avail- 
able. 

Most  woodpeckers  are  heavy  insect 
eaters,  but  the  red-head's  diet  is  only 
about  one-third  animal  matter.  Beech- 
imts  and  acorns  are  favorites  with  him 
and  he  consumes  large  quantities  of 
each.  Various  types  of  berries  and  fruits 
are  also  eaten. 


WARDEN  BILL'S  PATROL 

Well  the  big  19.50-51  Essay  Contest 
is  closed  for  entries  finally,  and  the 
judges  are  now  hard  at  work  to  decide 
on  the  winners. 

If  you  were  one 
of  the  boys  or  girls 
who  sent  an  essay  in 
this  year,  you'll 
probably  be  just  as 
anxious  as  can  be 
until  the  winners 
are  announced,  but 
you've  just  got  to  be 
patient. 

Judging  all  the 
mightv  fine  essavs 
we've  received  and 
deciding  which  are 
the  very  best  in  a 
hard  job.  l)elieve 
me.  There  are  so 
many  top  notch  es- 
says each  year,  that 
the  judges  are  al- 
ways hard  pressed 
to  choose  among 
them.     Il"s     a     hard 


job  and  a  long  job  so  it  will  be  May  be- 
fore the  winners  can  be  announced  and 
the  prizes  given  out.  However,  it's  well 
worth  waiting  for! 

For  all  those  Grand  Prize  winners 
in  each  grade,  there  will  be  a  50  dollar 
check  and  a  fun  filled  day  in  Richmond 
as  guests  of  the  Game  Commission.  Sight 
seeing  tours  and  a  wonderful  banquet  at 
one  of  the  city's  leading  hotels  will  cap 
the  day.  Keep  your  fingers  crossed  and 
maybe  youU  be  one  of  the  lucky  ones! 

We've  received  some  very  pleasant 
comments  on  Ginger  Neal's  story  about 
Nathaniel  the  snake,  which  appeared  on 
this  page  last  month.  I'd  like  to  be  able 
to  run  a  story  like  that  from  one  of  you 
boys  or  girls  every  month,  but  I  can't 
do  it  unless  you  send  them  in  to  me. 
Just  put  them  in  an  envelope  and  address 
them  to  Warden  Bill,  care  of  Virginia 
Wildlife,  Box  1642,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
and  I'll  see  that  they  are  printed  here  on 
the  School  Page. 


fAe^ 


Alaska  has  packed 

K/AJ&  CRABS  SINCe 
FEDERAL  SEARCH 
FOUND  THEM  THERE 
IN  QUANTITY- 


RADAR- EQUIPPED 
EXPLORATORY  BOATS 
OF  THE  FISH  «  W/i-O- 

LIFE  SERVICE  ARE  -^   Z^' 

TwE^iAclpfc^''^  '     rue  euLF  of  Mexico  is  beino 

TO  AID   COMMERCIAJ  EXPLORED  FOR   NEW  SHRIMP;^ 

iTauL^Jh^iuISSLch-  TUNA-AND  SNAPPER  GROUNDS- 

TU,/1^i^jm-f^  ^^Cr  INFORMATION  ON  THE 

^Jf    i^PpRTANT  SITE  AND  TYPE  OF  6EAR  IS 

SEA   FOOD-  FURNISHED  TO  FISHERMEN 
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JidxijiicduxmA   ft/:^^ 


FORE  LEGS  OF  BATS  ABE 
LONG^THIN  AND  COVERED 
WITH  MEMBRANE  MAKING 
A  KINO  OF  WING  THAT  NO 
OTHER    MAMMAL  POSSESSES 


^^''^f 


SOFT    PLUMAGE    LETS 
OWLS  APPROACH   THEIR 
PREY   ON   SILENT  WINGS 


PECULIAR  TO  THE  BEAVER 
IS  HIS  BROAD,  FLAT  TAIL 
WHICH  SLAPS  WATER  AS  A 
SIGNAL  OF  DANGER  AND  IS 
A  RUDDER    AS   HE    SWIMS 


NATURE  CHANCED  THE 
turtle's  RIBS  INTO  A 
SHELL    TO    PROTECT   HIM 


THE  WINTER  COAT  OF 
A  VARYING  HARE  IS 
HARD  TO   SEE  IN  SNOW 


^S' 


MEADOW  JUMPING  MICE 
JUMP  AS  FAR  AS  TEN 
FEET  WHEN  FRIGHTENED 


MOLES    HAVE    POWERFUL 
FRONT   FEET  AND  CLAWS 
FOR   UNDERGROUND   LIFE 


During  Wildlife  Restoration   Week  in  Virginia 

{March  18-24,  1951) 

Lefs  renew  the  .  .  . 

Consierbation  ^lebge 


